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CHAPTER L—A DANGEROUS PROMISE. 


Ir was pleasant to Miss Spencelaugh to exchange 
the blinding glare of the hot May sunshine, through 
the midst of which she had walked up from the 
town, for the shaded coolness of the morning-room 
in which luncheon was laid out, with its vista of 
greenery in the conservatory beyond, and the low 
musical plash of a tiny fountain hidden somewhere 
among the flowers; for she had been down in 
Normantord all morning, assisting at the instal- 
lation of a new mistress for the school in which she 
took so great an interest; tempted by the fineness 
of the day, she had chosen to walk both there and 
back ; and now came in, tired, indeed, but with a 
heightened colour in her cheeks, and an added 
brightness in her eyes, which made her look 
thoroughly charming. 

She found her uncle, Sir Philip Spencelaugh, 
already seated at table, immersed in the Times 
newspaper, which had just arrived by mid-day 
train, and demanded to be skimmed through before 
luncheon could be discussed in comfort. He 
beamed on her kindly through his spectacles, and 
nodded his white head as Frederica entered the 
room. ‘A splendid day for the peaches, my dear,’ 
he said, and then returned to his reading. Lady 
Spencelaugh had not yet left her own apartments ; 
and as she was frequently not visible till dinner- 
time, her absence excited no surprise. 

‘There ’s something here that will interest you, 
Freddy, said Sir Philip, as, laughing one of his dry 
quiet laughs, he handed the newspaper across the 
table to his niece, marking a certain passage with 
his thumb ; and then taking off his spectacles, he 
proceeded to rub the glasses with his handkerchief, 
keeping his eyes fixed meanwhile on Frederica. 

The passage indicated was among the marriage 
announcements, and ran as follows: ‘ At Bombay, 
on 20th March, Captain George Cliffe Barringer, 
of the —th Regiment, to Euphemia, only daughter 


of Colonel Sir Charles Patterson, of Bryanstone 
Square, London.’ A simple statement enough, but 
one pregnant with much meaning to Frederica 
Spencelaugh. She could feel the whiteness that 
crept over her face as she read, and in her heart a 
hollow aching pain, as though some vital thread 
had suddenly snapped, and therewith the gladness 
of her life had gone out for ever. But without his 
spectacles, the baronet’s eyes were dim, and Sir 
Philip suspected nothing. 

Frederica had a proud and resolute spirit ; her 
uncle evidently expected her to make some com- 
ment on the news ; and before the pause had time 
to become an awkward one, she had rallied her 
strength sufficiently to speak. ‘I think, sir, it 
would have been more courteous on the part of 
Captain Barringer, considering the trouble you 
have been at on his account, had he written to 
inform you of his marriage, instead of leaving you 
to discover it by accident.’ There was a tremulous 
ring in her voice, which not all her efforts could 
entirely suppress. Oh, to get away to the silence 
and solitude of her own room ! 

‘The service, my dear, that I rendered George 
was nothing as between friends,’ said Sir Philip ; 
‘and at his age, young fellows detest letter-writing 
—at least I know that I did; besides which, he 
was in love, and therefore not accountable, like an 
ordinary mortal.’ 

What could Frederica do but turn over the news- 
paper, and make-believe to be suddenly interested 
in the political news ; but the words danced before 
her eyes, and a wild confusion of tangled thoughts 
rushed madly through her brain. - 

‘Last time I was in town,’ resumed Sir Philip, 
as he helped himself to the wing of a chicken, ‘I 
fell in with my old friend Desborough, whom I 
had not seen for several years, and who was 
formerly colonel of the regiment in which 
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Barringer is now captain. George’s name came 
up in the course of conversation, and I then 
learned that he was known among his comrades 
at the mess-table as “ Captain Flirt”—a sobriquet 
which requires no explanation. But Reynard has 
got caught at last, probably by some one more 
wary than himself; and will now, let us hope, 
meet with the punishment due to his transgres- 
sions. The rascal’s stay at Belair was happily of 
the shortest, else there is no knowing what damage 
those languishing eyes of his might have done to 
thy own poor heart, ma petite.’ 

She got away at last, under the plea of a head- 
ache, for Sir Philip was inclined to be prosy, and 
to sit longer than usual over his luncheon to-day— 
away to her own pleasant little room, which looked 
out over the great park of Belair, and across the 
sunny fruitful valley, far into the dim recesses of 
the hills beyond. She bolted the door, and stood 
before the window, with clasped hands that fell 
dejectedly before her, while bitter tears over- 
brimmed her eyelids one by one. Her proud spirit 
was broken for the time; she was there, without 
fear of witness, weeping for her lost love. 

Some ninety or a hundred years before the open- 
ing of our story, the heir of the Spencelaughs had 
chosen for his bride a noble Spanish lady of Old 
Castile; and many traits, both of person and dis- 
— had come down to Frederica from her 
ovely ancestress, whose portrait by Sir Joshua 
was one of the chief ornaments of the gallery at 
Belair. The oval face, the delicate clear-cut 
features, the pure olive complexion, through which 
the rich blood mantled so warmly on the slightest 
provocation, were common to both ofthem. Both, 
too, possessed the same large black liquid eyes, 
through which looked forth a soul keen, restless, 
and loving; and the same free proud pose of the 
small thoroughbred head, crowned with rich heavy 
coils of raven hair, which, in the case of Frederica, 
were shot through with a golden arrow, to keep 
them in their place. Her slender throat was 
encircled by a heavy necklace of opals, set in dead 
gold; and her delicately-tinted dress, of some light 
summer material, set off by its harmonious con- 
trast the full measure of her dusky loveliness. 

Frederica’s April shower of regretful tears for 
her lost love was soon over. ‘Fool that I am,’ she 
cried, ‘to weep for the loss of that which was 
never worth having !’ and brushing the last of her 
tears impatiently away, she proceeded to light the 
wax-taper which stood on the table, and from it 
the heap of fancy shavings with which the fireless 
grate was filled. While these were still blazing 

' swiftly up the chimney, she went into her bed- 
room, and taking up a book of Devotions which lay 
on the prie-diew that occupied one corner of the 
room, she opened it at the spot where a faded white 
rose lay between the leaves—a white rose, withered 
and dried almost to tinder, but which, only one 
short half hour ago, was cherished as a treasure 
beyond price. Her lips curved into a smile of 
bitter disdain as she looked on it now; and there 
was a dangerous glitter in her eyes, which Captain 
George Cliffe Barringer, had he been there, would 
scarcely have cared to encounter. Carrying the 
open book in her hands as though it held some 
noxious insect, she went back to the flame, into 
which she shook the withered rose, looking on in 


silence while it dropped to pieces and shrivelled 
up to white ashes in the heat. She had no letters 
nor any other love-token than this one poor 
flower ; and when that was gone, she felt as though 
the last frail tie which bound her to George Bar- 
ringer were indeed broken for ever. With the 
same hard proud look still on her face, she rang the 
bell, and ordered her mare, Zuleika, to be got in 
readiness, while she proceeded to put on her riding- 
habit and hat. The air of the house seemed to 
stifle her ; she wanted to be away, out on the great 
breezy headlands, with the far-reaching sea before 
her eyes, where it swept outward, unconfined, to 
the dim blue edge of the horizon. 

Down the long avenue of the park, under spread- 
ing branches of beech, and chestnut, and strong- 
limbed oak ; through pleasant little Necmeniiadl 
lying warm and sleepy in the hot afternoon sun- 
shine ; away over wide stretches of upland ; past 
great Creve Tor, standing up white and solemn, 
scarred with the thunders of a thousand years, 
with the little river brawling far below ; along the 
white chalky high-road, that went zigzagging in 
and out among the green wooded hills, rode 
Frederica Spencelaugh swiftly, followed at a 
respectful distance by Mr Bevis, the groom. 

the pleasant familiar features of the land- 
scape were lost upon Frederica to-day; her mind 
was far away, living over again in memory that 
sweet holiday-time of love, that one brief golden 
episode of her young life, whose story she had 
ever since been whispering to her heart, but which 
must never more be told again. How well she 
remembered that day, but two short years ago, 
when her uncle, returning from town, brought to 
Belair a tall, handsome stranger, who was intro- 
duced to her as Captain Barringer, the son of an 
old friend, encountered accidentally in London ; 
and what a different complexion her life had 
taken from that hour! There had been no lack of 
suitors for Miss Spencelaugh’s heart and hand, 
either in town or country, for she was the ?—— 
heiress in all Monkshire, and a beauty beside ; but 
up to that time she had moved on her way ‘in 
maiden meditation, fancy free? By what subtle 
process Captain Barringer had contrived to steal 
away her heart before she knew of the loss, she 
herself would have been least able to explain. 
There were no other visitors at Belair during his 
stay; and having the whole field to himself, he 
had set himself down, in his lazy, resolute fashion, 
ur passer le temps, to win the love of the niece of 
his father’ friend. 

t was, hewever, a conquest unsuspec' ev 
one but the object of it, aad all the more dengue 
to Frederica’s peace of mind in that the captain’s 
system of love-making precluded any vulgar con- 
fession on his part. A pressure of the hand, 
gentle but full of meaning ; a glance from those 
wonderful eyes of his, which said, ‘I adore you,’ 
with far more emphasis than mere words could 
have done ; a whisper in her ear as she sat at the 
nea a voice delicately modulated, which could 
end to words otherwise commonplace a meani 
intended for her alone—these were the only tokens 
by which Frederica had learned that she was 
beloved ; but for her they were full of sweet 
significance. 

Captain Barringer’s stay at Belair was brought to 
a premature close by an imperative summons to 
join his regiment in India. Any but a very obser- 
vant spectator of the parting between him and 
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7. BROUGHT TO LIGHT. at 
1 Frederica would have characterised that ceremony | of some outward-bound ship, whose white sails 
8 as a piece of polite frigidity ; but it had occult | gleamed ghost-like through the haze that veiled 
r i of its own, unnoted by the world, in that | the horizon a mile or two away. She watched till 
h tender lingering pressure of the hand; in that one | the ship could be seen no longer, and then turned 
‘4 flashing glance of love from the soldier's dark | Zuleika’s head inland, and rode gently homeward 
e luminous eyes, artfully veiled next moment under | by way of St David’s Valley, and through the fruit- 
e their long lashes; in those two little words, | ful champaign country that stretched southward 
a ‘Dinna forget,’ whispered under the breath, and | from Belair. Coming up with Sir Philip in the 
F instinct with a precious meaning of their own. _ leading his cob by the bridle, which had 
0 And then he was gone. en lame, she dismounted, and took her uncle’s 
t ‘Dinna forget!’ Would she ever forget him?| arm, while Mr Bevis turned off in the direction 
e whispered Frederica to herself. No; never—| of the stables with Zuleika and the cob. 
o never ! ‘Your roses are quite brilliant this afternoon, 
Two uneventful years had come and gone since | said the old man gallantly.— Oh, been as far as 
- Captain Barringer left Belair; but neither the | Martell’s Leap, have you? Far better than dawd- 
r distractions of half a season in London (town did | ling in the house, my dear; only be careful you 
’ not agree with Lady Spencelaugh’s health), nor the | don’t let Zuleika take you too near the edge, or the 
- quieter pleasures of country-life, had dulled the | catastrophe that gave its name to the place might 
t edge of Frederica’s memory. Day after day, she | unfortunately be repeated. Let us rest here for a 
ly lived over again in thought the words, the looks, | minute or two ; I have something particular to say 
3 the tones of the gay young soldier ; and without | to you, and I could hardly have a quieter spot than 
e being in the least melancholy or lovelorn, she clung | this to say it in’ 
nm with all a woman’s devotion to the fetish she had Frederica’s heart sank within her ; she foreboded 
e set up in her own heart, saying to herself, times | but too surely what it was that her uncle wished 
& without number, that it must be good and true | to say to her. They had left the main avenue of 
because it was so beautiful. She heard of her idol | the park, and had taken a by-path through the 
L- ay, but not from him; certain law-pro-| shrubbery which would bring them more quickly 
d ceedings, which the baronet had kindly consented to | to the house, and had now reached a little secluded 
at watch in the interest of his young friend, necessi- | nook among the greenery—a semicircle of softest 
D tating frequent communications between the cap- | turf, planted round with evergreens, with here and 
dd tain and Sir Philip ; and the letters of the former | there a rustic seat, and in the midst a tall terminal 
h never concluded without some message to Miss | figure of Hymen in white marble, placed there by 
a Spencelaugh, which the baronet always delivered | some previous owner of Belair, to make sacred the 
0» with perfect good faith in their humorous unver- ae where he had wooed and won the lady whom 
lo acity ; but wherefrom Frederica contrived to elicit | he afterwards made his wife. 
> adeeper meaning than the mere words themselves} The baronet and his niece sat down on a curiously- 
= seemed to convey. In one of his earlier epistles, | carved bench, shaded by an immense laurel from 
Vs Captain Barringer had declared his intention of | the rays of the westering sun. Sir Philip sat with- 
id ulling out at the end of three years, and coming | out speaking for a minute or two, tapping his boot 
of home to settle ; an intimation which, to Frederica’s | absently with his riding-whip—a tall, white-haired, 
d, ears, could have but one interpretation—then would | handsome old man, but very frail and delicate-look- 
st his love, hitherto unspoken, reveal itself in words, | ing; with manners that were marked by a certain 
ut then would he claim her as his own for ever. kindly, old-world courtliness of tone not often met 
in But it was all over now—the bright dream which | with now a days. 
le she had cherished with such tender faithfulness.| ‘ You remember, Freddy, he began at last, ‘my 
al Love’s little comedy was played out; the lamps | speaking to you, some time ago, respecting the 
he were extinguished ; the curtain had come down | union which I wished to bring about between my 
re with a run ; and the chill gray daylight of reality | friend Duplessis and yourself? You have not for- 
wt was poured over the scene of so many vanished | gotten what at that time ?’ 
he illusions. In the first sharp pain of her loss, she| ‘I have not forgotten, uncle.’ 
ns thonght herself more deeply stricken than she| ‘That is well. I forbore to press the ane 
of was in reality; she knew little of the gentle power | because I saw that it was distasteful to you, but 
of Time to heal far worse wounds than hers ; but | none the less has it dwelt in my mind ever since, 
ry deemed that all her life must henceforth be as | and I cannot rest till I have brought it once more 
as blank and dreary as she felt the present to be. Her | before your attention, and—and, in short, done all 
vhs woman’s pride was deeply wounded to find how | that lies in my power to induce you to view it in a 
> easily she had allowed herself to be fooled by one | more favourable light. I am an old man, and my 
d, whose only object had been to while away a few | time in this world is short—nay, my dear, it is as 
- idle hours ; but she held her crushed heart bravely, | I tell you; I say it calmly and seriously. When 
u, and uttered no plaint ; and never had her eyes | spring next comes round, | shall hardly be = 
ld shone more brightly, nor her dark beauty flushed | you ; and my medical man, if he chose, could 
he to a rarer loveliness, than on that sunny afternoon | you the same thing. You have been as dear to me, 
ud when she rode seaward from Belair, with the | Freddy, as any daughter could have been, and I am 
ng dearest hopes of her young life quenched within | naturally anxious to see you comfortably settled, 
= her for ever. and with a home of your own, while I am still 
nr A strong tide was rolling magnificently in when | here to look after your interests. Lady Spence- 
eet Frederica reined up her mare on the summit of the | laugh and you have never ed overwell together ; 
| rock known as Martell’s Leap. She took off | and when I shall be gone, Gaston will be master of 
to hat, and let the breeze pla ong her hair, | Belair, and the old house will hardly seem like a 
to and listened to the roar of tie “eaves as they | home to you. We have no near relatives ; and the 
nd shivered on the beach three hundred feet below ; | secluded life which the state of my health has com- 
bp eyes that followed dreamily in the wake | pelled me to lead, has precluded the formation of 
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many intimate friendships. Under these cireum- 
stances, the consideration of your future has natu- 
rally been a source of some anxiety to me ; and to 
see you happily married, dear, would lift a great 
weight from my mind. When your father lay 
dying, he took me by the hand, and said: “ When 
I am gone, Phil, you must look after my little girl. 
I leave her in your hands. Bring her up religiously, 
and when she is old enough, find her a good man 
for a husband ; and may Heaven deal by you as 
you deal by her!” I loved you at first because you 
were a wee little orphan and my brother’s child, 
but soon you grew as dear to me as though you 
were my own ; and I have striven to carry out poor 
Arthur's wishes to the best of my ability.’ 

‘Dear uncle!’ said Frederica with tearful eyes. 
‘Papa himself could not have done more for me 
than you have done.’ 

‘For the last half-dozen years, resumed Sir 
Philip, ‘I have been hoping that of your own 
accord, and without a word from me, you would 

ick out some worthy gentleman on whom to 
tow your hand and heart—and of such suitors 
you have had more than one or two to whom I 
could have given you with every confidence. But 
time goes on, and still Endymion comes not, and to 
all others Diana is cold as an icicle.’ 

He took her hand fondly, and stroked it gently 
between his. ‘Four months ago,’ he went on, ‘my 
friend, Henri of tam came to me, and asked my 

rmission to address you on a subject very near to 

is heart. The permission he asked for I gave him 
readily, knowing no man to whom I would sooner 
intrust the happiness of my darling than to him. 
He spoke to you, and his suit was rejected ; and in 
that respect he only met the fate of others who had 
ventured before him. For his sake, I departed from 
the course I laid down for myself long ago—not to 
interfere by word or look in such matters. I hinted 
to you how happy it lay in your power to make 
both him and ime, could you see your way clearly 
to do so. My words distressed you, and I told you 
to consider them as unsaid. But again, to-day, I 
venture to plead once more the cause of my friend. 
Do not mistake me, however ; I am not here at his 
request—he knows nothing of this. He bowed 
unmurmuringly to your decision, and from that 
day to this the subject has never been mentioned 
between us ; but, unless I misjudge him greatly, he 
is not a man whose feelings readily change. Ah, 
Freddy, if you could but learn to look favour- 
ably on him! He is a gentleman by birth and 
education — generous, handsome, and accom- 

lished ; and although he is not a rich man, that 

t would not, I am sure, influence your inclina- 
tions in the slightest degree. That he is brave, 
both you and I have had ample proof, else he 
would not have risked his life to save mine as 
recklessly as he did that day in the Pyrenees. 
When a man reaches my age, he seldom makes new 
friendships ; but my heart seemed to warm to 
Henri Duplessis from the moment my eyes opened 
on his pleasant face, bent anxiously over me, in 
that little auberge among the hills; had it not 
been for his bold spirit and strong arm, they would 
never have opened again on earth. Ah, Freddy, 
Freddy, if you could but learn to like him !’ 

He was still stroking her hand tenderly between 
his withered palms. There was a far-away look in 
Frederica’s eyes as she sat, almost as immovable as 
a statue, gazing out into the violet sky ; but there 
was a bitter warfare going on in her heart. 


‘Would it make you so very happy, uncle, if [ 
were to try to “like” Mr Duplessis a little ?” 

A bright eager light came into the old man’s 
eyes, and his hands began all at once to tremble as 
he spoke. ‘Would it make me happy?’ he said. 
‘It would take away altogether my greatest earthly 
anxiety ; it would cheer and gladden, far more than 
I can tell you, the few remaining days that are left 
me in this world, and crown my life with a happi- 
ness which I feel would be far greater than my 
deserts. Ah, darling, tell me that you will do 
this, and an old man’s blessing will follow you 
through life !’ 

‘I will strive to do as you wish, uncle,’ said 
Frederica. 

He drew her face close to his, and kissed her 
fondly, and then turned away his head, for his 
eyes were dim, and he wanted time to recover 
himself. 

‘We will go home now, uncle, if you please, 
said Frederica. There was something in the tone 
of her voice which grated on his ears, and he peered 
anxiously into her face as he offered her his arm; 
and his heart sank a little, she looked so ion- 
less and cold, with that stony far-away look in her 
eyes, as though she had caught a glimpse of the 
Gorgon’s head in passing, and already the blight 
were falling upon her. 

‘Were I not as certain as a poor human being 
can be of anything,’ urged he, hastily, ‘that this 
step will ultimately conduce to your happiness, I 
would not persuade you to take it. Some day, 
dear, in the years to come, you will look back and 
say: “ My cld uncle did what he thought best for 
my happiness, and his judgment was not such a 
bad one after all.".—Henri will make you a true 
and loving husband—of that I am sure.’ 

‘Pardon me, uncle,’ said Frederica, ‘ but you are 
putting a far more absolute construction on my 
words than I intended them to convey.’ 

He laughed a pleased little laugh. ‘ Well, well; 
perhaps so,’ he said. ‘Only give Duplessis an 
opportunity of pleading his suit in person, and I 
will willingly leave the rest to time.’ 

They were close to the house by this time, and 
as they turned a corner of the shrubbery, whom 
should they see approaching slowly on horseback 
from the opposite direction but Monsieur Henri 
Duplessis himself ! 


‘By Jove!’ exclaimed Sir Philip. ‘Why, here 
comes our hero in person! I sup you won't 
care, Freddy, ifi—— Eh, why, what! where the 


deuce has the girl got to ?’ 

Frederica, on seeing who was coming, had slipped 
back out of sight, and traversing quickly a narrow 
side-path through the evergreens, came, in a few 
minutes, by a private door into Lady S —— 
flower-garden, from whence she quickly made her 
way unseen to her own room. 

aving <livested herself of her hat and riding- 
habit, she flung herself wearily on the bed. Both 
heart and head ached strangely ; and she felt just 
then that it would be well to die, and so end all 
this miserable coil that was gathering round her 
life, and from which there seemed no other mode 
of escape. ‘Why does the Great Angel always 
refuse to come to the weary ones who long for his 
presence ?* she murmured to herself. And then 
she fell to thinking of the promise she had given 
her uncle—a dangerous promise certainly, seei 
in whose favour it was made, And yet, what did 
it matter? He whom she loved was lost to her for 
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ever, and just then she was indifferent to every- 
thing except that one miserable fact. 


CHAPTER II.—MOTHER AND SON. 


On the same afternoon that the events related in 
the foregoing chapter took place, Mrs Winch, land- 
lady of the Hand and Dagger, the principal inn 
por posting-house in Normanford, drove up to 
Belair in her little pony-chaise, rn Sromeln | by 
her son Jerry. In the old coaching-days, the Hand 
and Dagger had been one of the best inns in all 
Monkshire, noted for its excellent accommodation 
and moderate charges; but with the advent of 
railways, and the extinction of stage-coaches, its 
oe had become a tradition of the past ; 
it now sunk into a common-place country 
hotel, the ghost of its former self, with now and 
then a solitary commercial traveller to shudder 
in the desolation of its great bare coffee-room ; or 
with perhaps a rich family or two for a few days 
in autumn, who had ventured thus far in search of 
the picturesque. For the most part, however, it 
was abandoned to the effete conviviality of the 
Town Club, which assembled in its best parlour 
twice a week, to discuss the affairs of the nation in 
general, and those of Normanford in particular. 

Mrs Winch was a widow of many years’ stand- 
ing. Her husband had been landlord of the Hand 
and Dagger during its prosperous days, and she 
now clung to it in its decadence, all the more 
tenaciously, perhaps, in that her friends were 
constantly advising her to give it up, and take a 
house of less pretensions and fewer expenses ; 
and although these friends were always assever- 
ating—among themselves—that her expenditure 
was far in excess of her diminished income, and 
that another year or two must inevitably make 
a bankrupt of her, Mrs Winch still went serenely 
on her way, laughing to scorn all such vaticina- 
tions, dressing in silks and satins, and taking her 
— after her own fashion, as though the 

and and Dagger were the most prosperous of 
hotels. She was a person, too, of some considera- 
tion up at Belair, and the lodge-keeper took care 
to touch his hat to her as he opened the gates 
for her chaise to enter; as did the footman 
who answered her imperative ring at the side- 
door—not the servants’ door, if you please, but 
that convenient entrance generally made use of by 
the great people themselves when there was no 
company at Belair, and with which Mrs Jones, the 
housekeeper, and Mr Bellamy, the steward, had 
also a daily familiarity. 

‘Is my Lady at home, and disengaged ?’ asked 
Mrs Winch of the footman. 

‘At home, and I believe ma'am,’ 
answered the man in the most respectful of tones, 
as he held out his wrist to assist her to alight. 

‘Look after the pony, Jerry; I s not be 
long,’ said the landlady to her son, as she shook the 
stiff folds of her silk dress into their proper form, 
before following the footman into the house. 

Jerry took the reins loosely, and nodded at his 
mother without speaking ; he knew that the pony 
was quite competent to take care of itself, and his 
mind, just then, was intent on something else—on 
a waltz which he had heard a German band = i 
in the market-place as he left home, and which he 
had been crooning over to hi ever since ; 
there were a few bars, however, which he couldn't 
exactly remember, and no sooner had the door 


closed behind his mother, than he drew from one 
of his capacious pockets a long tin whistle, in the 
management of which he was a great adept, and 
— to play softly over the tune which was 

aunting his brain; after several failures and 
stumblings over one or two difficult passages, he 
succeeded in playing it through without a 
blunder; then he flourished the whistle wildly 
round his head, and gave vent to a loud unearthly 
screech of delight—a sort of ‘ Hoo-hoo-hoo!’ ending 
with a bark almost like that of a dog, and which, 
without further indication, would at once have told 
a stranger that poor Jerry’s wits were not where 
they ought to be. 

Jerry Winch was one of the institutions of Nor- 
manford, and known to all its inhabitants both 
young and old. He was a tall handsome lad of 
eighteen, with long flaxen hair, and a clear sun- 
burnt complexion ; dressed in a suit of home- 
spun gray, with a tall sugar-loaf hat of gray felt, 
battered and weather-stained, the shape of which 
added not a little to the strangeness of his ap- 
pearance. His eyes were deep blue, but from 
their depths there looked out at you a flickering, 
impish will-o’-the-wisp—sometimes nothing but 
the imp of fun and laughter, but in his darker 
moods one that was ready to do any devil’s 
trick that might come first to hand ; while irre- 
solution and want of pu were just as 
plainly indicated by his sensitive, 
mouth, and his pointed chin, in which lurked a 
dimple that many a beauty might have been proud 
to call her own. As a rule, Jerry was looked down 
upon by the people of Normanford as a harmless 
good-natured fool, ready to do an errand for any- 
body, but lacking the sense necessary for any but 
commissions of the simplest kind—a simpleton, 
who, if his mother had not been able to maintain 
him, must have been thrown upon the parish 
as one incapable of earning a living for himself. 
But there were not wanting a few people in 
Normanford who prided themselves on their pene- 
tration, and who were ready to aver that all Jerry’s 
vagaries were not of such a harmless nature as his 
friends would have people believe ; that the imp 
by which a one, 

uite capable of bearing a grudge, and of revengi 
i too, in its own stealthy devilish fashion. These 
detractors would whisper mysteriously among 
themselves, and ask one another who it was that 
set fire to Farmer Gubbins’s ricks, six months after 
that individual had laid his riding-whip lightly 
across Jerry’s shoulders, as a warning against turnip- 
stealing, a weakness to which Mrs Winch’s son was 
much addicted. Who was it, too, these same folks 
would like to know, that flung the poisoned meat 
into Squire Wakefield’s kennel, and so caused 
the death of a dozen hounds, a few weeks after 
J erry had been bitten in the hand by that gentle- 
man’s mastiff, which took that way of shewing its 
objection to being poked in the ribs with a walk- 
ing-stick? Who, again, was it, they asked, that 
coming suddenly behind poor Widow Brown one 
dark night, pushed her off the high bank into the 
river, where, but for the merest accident, she 
would have been drowned, several months after 
she had threatened Jerry with the penalties of the 
law for torturing her favourite black cat? These 
would have been serious questions, had there been 
any shadow of proof that Jerry was the vay Pee 
fault ; but there being nothing to implicate him 
in the slightest degree, and his friends being in 
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the proportion of fifty to one against his detrac- 
tors, these ugly whispers gradually died out, and 
his popularity remained as well established as 
before. 

Jerry’s tootlings had scarcely come to an end, 
when the door was opened, and Mrs Jones, the 
housekeeper, stepped out, carrying something 
under cover of her apron. ‘ Well, Jerry, my man, 
and how are you to-day?’ said the stately old 
dame. Mrs Winch and she had been bitter enemies 
for years ; but for the half-witted Jerry the house- 
keeper had always a kindly word. 

‘His health is quite salubrious, ma’am ; with 
many obligations to you,’ answered Jerry, with a 
tug at the brim of his napless hat. He always 
spoke of himself in the third person, and delighted, 
when addressing those he deemed his superiors in 
life, to make use of the longest words his memory 
could supply him with—though, as his mother 
used to say, where he contrived to pick them up 
was a mystery to every one. 

‘You could eat a nice cake, couldn’t you, Jerry?’ 
said Mrs Jones. 

Jerry burst into his wild unearthly laugh, but 
checked himself midway, and becoming grave in 
an instant, touched his hat deprecatingly, and gazed 
with eager, hungry eyes at the housekeeper’s con- 
cealed treasure. 

‘What do you think of that, now? Isn’t it a 
beauty?’ and Mrs Jones flung back her apron, 
displaying as she did so a round cake the size of 
a dessert-plate, thick] with currants. 

Jerry’s mouth literally began to water as he gazed, 
and his eyes went up to the housekeeper’s with a 
wistful, pathetic expression, which the old lady had 
no heart to resist. 

* Here, lad, take it, said the kindly old woman ; 
‘and if you eat it all, it will do you no harm. 
Only I hope to goodness, Jerry, that you have got 
none of them nasty snakes about you to-day. 
Ugh!’ and the housekeeper shuddered, and drew 
back a step or two. 

Jerry paused in his mastication of the first 
mouthful. ‘He left all his pets at home to-day, 
that’s what he did’ 

‘I’m glad of it ; and _if I were you, my boy, I’d 
chop their heads off—Bless me, what an appetite 
the lad has!’ and with a hearty good-morning, the 
housekeeper went back indoors, and left Jerry to 
the quiet discussion of his cake, who no sooner 
found himself alone, than he gave utterance to a 
couple of wild ‘Hoo-hoo-hoo’ laughs, and then 
returned, as grave as a judge, to the business in 
hand, and so went quietly on till the cake was 
eaten to the last crumb, 

Jerry’s next proceeding was to partially unbutton 
his capacious waistcoat, and inserting his hand 
into some folds of flannel that could be seen below, 
to draw therefrom, one after the other, a couple of 


- large vipers, which he proceeded to fondle and 


play with, as though they were the most charming 
and innocent pets in the world. ‘Chop off your 
heads, my beautiful ones, did the old cat say?’ 
murmured Jerry, while the reptiles twisted them- 
selves about his neck and arms, and seemed to 
reciprocate his caresses. ‘Jerry would sooner chop 
her head off, any day. Dear to Jerry’s heart art 
thou, O beautiful Mogaddo! and not less thou, O 
lovely Pipanta! Your master loves you both. And 
to-night ye shall haunt that old hag’s dreams. She 
shall see you twining about her toes, and feel you 


biting the svles of her feet, and she shall have no 


wer to stir. Jerry wills it so! But nothing 
te shall happen to her this time, because she 
gave Jerry a es beautiful cake! and some 
day she may, perhaps, give him another. Hoo- 
hoo-eeh !” 

Then Jerry, placing the vipers on the seat before 
him, took out his tin whistle, and began to play a 
sweet, quaint old air in a minor key; and presently 
the reptiles lifted up their heads, and ually 

to sway their bodies to and fro, as though in 
unison with the tune. 

‘ What a nice, fat, overlapping neck the old hag 
has!’ murmured Jerry, pausing after a time for 
lack of breath. ‘ Jerry’s fingers itched to gripe it, 
It would be nice, on a dark night, to seize it sud- 
denly from behind, and hear it gurgle, and gasp, 
and choke—a neck, my beautiful Mogaddo, for 
which thou wouldst make a charming necklace! 
And now dance, dance, little ones, while the sun is 
warm, and your master’s heart is glad !’ 

Mrs Winch, passing through several rooms and 
corridors, with all of which she was well acquainted, 
came at last to that wing of the great house of 
Belair in which Lady Spencelaugh’s private apart- 
ments were situated. 

‘Mrs Winch to see my Lady,’ lisped Mr Plush in 
dulcet accents, ushering the iandlady into an ante- 
room, the sole inmate of which was Lady Spence- 
laugh’s new maid, seated at her embroidery, who 
rose and frowned unmistakably at the intruder. 

‘My Lady is engaged, and cannot be seen,’ 
exclaimed Mademoiselle Clotilde, with a strong 
French accent.— And you, sir’—to the footman— 
‘never bring visitors here again, without first 
receiving permission to do so.’ 

‘You say that my Lady is engaged. Has she 
company with her, or is she alone?’ said the 
widow, still advancing towards the inner door. 

‘That concerns you not at all. I tell you my 
Lady is engaged, and will not see any one,’ cried 
Mademoiselle, planting herself full before the 
sacred door. 

‘Tush! girl; I know what that means,’ exclaimed 
the undaunted widow. ‘She is taking her after- 
noon nap, and doesn’t like being disturbed. But 
she will always see Martha Winch, let her come 
when and how she may; so stand aside, and try 
to remember me when you see me next;’ and 
before Mademoiselle Clotilde knew what had 
happened, she found herself swung a couple of 
yards away, while Mrs Winch d quickly for- 
— into the inner room, and shut.the door in her 


‘ Remember you, Madame!’ muttered the French 
girl between her teeth, as she twisted her fingers 
viciously in her black hair. ‘Yes, I shall not 
forget you to-day, nor to-morrow, nor next year. 
What secret is there, I wonder, between my lady 
and you, that you have permission to see her at 
any hour? That is just what it must be thy 
business to discover, ma mignonne !’ 

The demeanour of Mrs Winch underwent an 
entire change the moment she found herself in the 
presence of Lady Spencelaugh, who, roused thus 
unceremoniously from her afternoon slumber, 
started up in amazement, and glared at the 
intruder. Mrs Winch stood with her back to the 
door with a deprecatory air, and waited in sub- 
missive silence for my Lady to address her. 

‘Is that you, Martha Winch?’ said Lady 
Spencelaugh sharply. ‘1 think you might have 
chosen a more appropriate time for your visit; 
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you know how greatly I dislike being disturbed 
at this hour of the day. 

‘I should not have presumed to come at this 
time, my Lady, had I not received some important 
news, which i felt bound to communicate to you 
without the slightest delay.’ 

‘I don’t care; you might have let me enjoy my 
afternoon nap in peace: it was unkind of you to 
disturb me’ 

‘Important news from America; urged the 
widow in a subdued voice. 

Lady Spencelaugh flushed slightly at these words, 
and her eyes had an anxious — in them 
as they sought those of Mrs Winch. 

‘Well, don’t stand there, Martha, she said more 
kindly than before, ‘but come and sit down by 
me on the ottoman, and let us talk over this news 
of yours.’ 

Winch advanced into the room, and havin 
pressed Lady Spencelaugh’s proffered hand wi 
respectful devotion to her lips, seated herself as 
requested, and opening her reticule, produced 
therefrom a newspaper and a letter. 

Lady Recent tad been accounted a beauty 
in her time, and at fifty years of age was still very 
nice-looking, with a white unwrinkled skin, and a 
clear bright colour in her cheeks, without the 
slightest suspicion of rouge. Her eyes were large, 
dark, and vivacious, but somewhat frosty in ex- 
pression; and she had the good sense to wear her 
own gray hair without disguise, or further adorn- 
ment than those exquisite little + ~ tossed 
together for her by the deft fingers of little lame 
Miss Garraway. 

Lady Spencelaugh in her younger days had 
tasted the bitterness of genteel poverty, when, as 
Peggy Grant, the daughter of a poor Yorkshire 
squire, she had mended her father’s hose, and made 
the pies and custards, and had a sharp eye after 
the domestic expenditure. That, of course, was 
before her rich aunt took her by the hand, and 
brought ‘her out as a belle in Lenton society, 
where, however, she contrived to play her cards 
so much amiss that at eight-and-twenty she was 
still unmarried, and was herself beginning to 
despair, when fortune threw a rich widower in 
her way in the person of Sir Philip Spencelaugh, 
whom, after six months of patient angling, she 
succeeded in landing high and dry on the shore 
of matrimony. 

The ambition of Marguerite Grant was satisfied 
when she became Lady Spencelangh, and she 
determined thenceforth to take life easily, and 
enjoy the full advantages of her position. Several 
brilliant seasons in London succeeded her mar- 
riage—that is, after Sir Philip finally settled in 
England, which was not till two years later, his 
regiment having been ordered to India for active 
service, in consequence of which he was unwilling 
for some time to sell out. But the rupture of a 
blood-vessel brought her Ladyship’s career to a 
dismal termination, and confined her for many 
weary months to a sick-bed; and after her return 
to comparative health, she never cared to resume 
her former position in the gay world of London, 
two or three weeks in the May or June of each 
season satisfying all her ambition in that way; the 
rest of the year, with the exception of a couple of 
months at some watering-place at home or abroad, 
being passed at Belair, where she never saw much 
company, the health of Sir Philip, like her own, 
being far from robust. . Thus it tell out that for 


man rs Lady Spencelaugh had considered 
her, as an invalid, and as such had fallen into 
an easy, self-indulgent way of life, which she 
was too old to change; so, beyond checking the 
tradesmen’s accounts herself, and keeping down 
the number of servants to the lowest point of 
efficiency, she interfered in no way with the 
management of the establishment at Belair. She 
liked to be nicely dressed, and to have a well- 
appointed carriage; she liked nice little French 
dinners, and hothouse flowers, and her after- 
luncheon nap, and an unlimited supply of new 
novels, English and foreign, Grant Lady Spence- 
laugh but these trifles, supplemented by an inter- 
mittent rain of mixtures ‘as before,’ concocted for 
her by her favourite Dr Roach, and, for the rest, 
the world might wag pretty much as it liked, for 
any interest she took in its sayings or doings. 
One son she had, Gaston Spencelaugh, the darling 
of his mother’s heart, who had just left Cam- 
bridge, and was now in Paris, for the = 

urpose of perfecting himself in the French 

nguage. 

A word as to the personal appearance of Mrs 
Martha Winch, and we shall then get fairly under- 
way again with our story. The landlady of the 
Hand and Dagger was a tall, thin, large-featured 
woman, in reality nearly as old as y Spence- 
laugh, but her light flaxen hair shewed as yet but 
few traces of age, while her was still as lithe 
and upright as though she were but a girl of 
twenty. She was a woman of few words, with 
manners that were grave almost to sternness ; and 
was respected rather than liked by the people of 
Normanford—a woman of whom it might be 
aveired, that although she had hundreds of acquain- 
tances, it was much to be doubted whether she had 
a single friend ; albeit, as we shall find hereafter, 
there were one or two vulnerable places in the 
widow’s coldly-beating heart, notwithstanding. 

‘And now, Martha, for your important news,’ 
said Lady Spencelaugh. 

Mrs Winch paused for a moment with her hand . 
on the letter. ‘Barbara Kreefe is dead !’ she said, 
in a voice that was almost sepulchral in its 


solemnity. 
‘Dead!’ whispered her Ladyship, as though she 
could scarcely believe the news, while a sudden 


terror leaped into her 
colour died out of her 

‘Your Ladyship has no cause to be alarmed,’ said 
Mrs Winch reassuringly. ‘ Barbara has died as she ~ 
lived—faithful to the et |” 

Lady Spencelaugh gave a great sigh of relief, 
and wiped the perspiration from her brow with her 
delicate laced handkerchief. ‘Go on,’ she mur- 
oom ‘ Whose letter is that which you have got 
there 

‘ This is a letter written by Barbara on her death- 
bed, after she knew that she could not recover, and 
left by her with directions that it should be 
forwarded immediately upon her decease. Accom- 
panying it came this newspaper, which contains the 
notification of her death. With your Ladyship’s 
permission, I will now read the letter, the contents 
of which are of so singular a character that I could 
not rest a moment after reading them, but hurried 
up to Belair at once.’ 

Lady Spencelaugh was busily at work with her 
fan: it was evident that her mind was ill at ease, 
Martha Winch got up and turned the key of the 


eyes, and all the warmth and 
ace. 
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door, and closed the French window ; and then, 
going back to her seat, read, in a low and measured 
voice, the following letter. 


STREET-HUMOUR. 


THERE are some people so exceedingly genteel that 
everything that is common or cheap—such as a 
bunch of violets—is in their eyes vulgar, and not 
to be written about. They clap their gloved hands 
in approbation of mincing drawing-room wit, but 
shrink from humour in its everyday garb. I 
venture to warn such gentry not to read this paper, 
which is intended for stronger stom—I beg pardon 
—more robust intelligences. Nihil humanum a 
me alienum puto. I for my part enjoy the quick 
retort of a Hansom cabman equally well with the 
repartee of a Chesterfield. I love 

The wit that doth not stoop to trench 

On the bright shallows of the French, 

But dims the laughing eye, and rolls 

Its jovial current to our souls. 
Of course, the cabman sometimes dims the eye in 
another sense, as when driven beyond the limits of 
sarcasm, he called upon the amiable Mr Pickwick 
to‘ come on,’ which caused that gentleman to throw 
himself ‘ into a paralytic attitude, which he firmly 
believed to be a posture of self-defence :’ but I am 
about to treat of him in his intermediate mood, 
exacerbated with his fare to cynicism, but not 
incurring the penalty of 40s. by any conduct likely 
to produce a breach of the peace. 

It is the cabman and the omnibus conductor who 
monopolise most of our street-humour ; the reason 
of which can be philosophically explained. It is 
Leisure which breeds this sort of caustic wit: and 
though both these classes are hard-worked, their 
minds are always free to comment upon their 
fellow-creatures ; their expansive view surveys 
mankind in the West End and in the City too; 
and besides opportunity of this sort, the wordy war 
in which they are constantly engaged keeps their 
wits sharp ; the sword never rusts in the scabbard. 
Now the postman, who sees almost as many people 
per diem, and converses with far more, is com- 
paratively a dull man, because his attention 
is always obliged to be concentrated on his work, 
and does not admit of his encouraging any Sallies 
(at least of wit). And again, it is a noticeable 
fact, that drivers of Hansom cabs are vastly 
sharper than those who preside over the four- 
wheeled conveyances. These last, indeed, are called 
‘ Grumblers,’ I believe, simply because their Jehus 
do grumble in a sulky and muttering sort of way 
(no matter what money you offer them), but rarely 
think of giving intellectual battle, like their 
brethren upon two wheels. They stand in one’s 
doorway, and ask, with their proper dues in their 
open hand: What is this for? They terrify one’s 
wife with their bad language, and will bully a 
poor servant going to her place about the unmis- 
takable box, for which they want sixpence extra 
for its ride on their roof; but their ‘sauce’ is not 
piquant. None of them was ever known to give 


back his sixpence to a fashionable but rather 
economical fare, with the remark, that ‘he is sure 
he wants it more than him’ (the driver) ; he prefers 
sixpence to all the wit in the world, and would 
never indulge in a sarcasm, even if he could, at the 
cost of a pint of beer. 

Only once did I ever hear of a Growler who 
made himself completely master of the situation, 
and obtained ransom from the creature 
in his vehicle by sheer 
Young Augustus Foljambe of our club—who 
spells his name with a number of little fa— 
was the victim, and confided the story to me with 
tears in his eyes —_ the very night of the occur- 
rence. The poor is very fond of finding his 
legs under the mahogany of persons of title, and he 
had been asked to dine that evening with a live 
marquis, for the first time. Though bent on this 
exquisite pleasure, however, fffoljambe had a 
frugal mind: since St James’s Square was only a 
few streets from his own lodgings, he would not 
hire a brougham, even for so momentous an 
occasion, but took a ‘grumbler’ from the rank. 
‘The uis of Rattatat, No. 999 St James’s 
Square,’ said he, in a magnificent voice, and leaned 
back in the crazy vehicle as though it had been a 
coroneted chariot with patent springs. The men- 
tion of his titled host was quite unn , and 
as it turned out, cost the poor fellow as much as a 
brougham would have done, besides much mental 
agony ; for, from his exalted manner, the astute 
driver gathered that Mr fifoljambe was about to 
partake of his Lordship’s hospitality for the first 
time, and would wish, above all things, to enter 
his mansion in a ful and unembarrassed 
manner; and the wretch took his measures accord- 
ingly. 

On arriving (in about a minute and a half) at 
No. 999, Cabby put his head in at the window, 
and demanded five shillings. My poor friend, look- 
ing in an apprehensive manner up at the stately 
mansion, exclaimed: ‘ Nonsense ;’ but - hastily 
proffered half-a-crown. Hereupon, Cabby swiftly 
ran up the steps, and administered a thundering 
double-knock, which summoned three flamingo- 
like footmen, besides a perfect gentleman in plai 
clothes. ‘You scoundrel!’ cried fffoljambe in a 
stage-whisper, ‘here is your five shillings ; but I 
have got your number.’ 

‘My fare is half-a-sovereign now, sir, and I don’t 
leave this house until I get it, answered Cabby in 
a most determined tone. And he did get it. fffol- 
jambe paid about a shilling a yard for that little 
drive ; and his Lordship’s butler and three lackeys 
thought him a very mean fellow after all, and quite 
unfit to be a guest of their master, to be thus 


isputing with a cabman about a paltry si 
“Phi achievement of Cabby’s was undoubtedly a 


great coup; but its conception did not require 
much ail ity of mind, and its success was due to 
dogged ination, rather than to any brilliant 
parts. A Hansom cabman would probably have 
recognised little fffoljambe’s character at a " 
whereas this four-wheeled individual was doubtless 
indebted to Luck that he did not make a mistake 
in his man. The idea itself was not original. A 
brother Jehu once tried the very same trick upon 
a subtle lawyer of my acquaintance, and made the 
saddest fiasco of that ir. a 
although a disciple of Adam Smith, had, in con- 
sideration of its being a wet night, offered sixpence 
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extra, as he emerged from the Grumbler in full 
dining costume. ‘That’s not my fare,’ cried the 
Wretch, taking care to let the footman hear him. 

‘You are right, my friend, returned the barrister. 
‘Give me back the half-crown, and—here’s a florin 
for you instead; that’s your right fare.’ 

i rouse the house—I ’1l knock the door down!’ 
exclaimed the cabman furiously. 

‘With all my heart, answered the man of law: 
‘it is neither my house nor my door. 

Whereupon, the disappointed one, who, worse 
than vaulting ambition, had o’erreached himself, 
and fallen on the wrong man, drove ejaculating 
away. 

0; the drivers of Grumblers have no wit; 
their jokes are only practical. A Sexagenarian 
writes to the Times to say that he was about to 
cross the street the previous day when an em 
four-wheeled cab made at him furiously (which, 
before, had been going at a foot’s pace), and that 
he very narrowly escaped being run over. The 


with withering scorn. It is in vain for 
Stockbroker Jones to tell his wife and sister-in- 
law that it is not the correct thing for them to be 
seen in a two-wheeled conveyance: they infinitely 
prefer that description of vehicle ; there is a soup- 
gon of innocent ‘fastness’ about it which takes 
their fancy; and in spite of his mandate, while 
Jones is in the City, they often go a-shopping, 
‘framed and glazed’—like a peripatetic picture— 
in the cloud-compelling and swift-rolling Hosta 

‘They will do it, says Jones, as certain of that 
act of domestic obedience being committed, as Blue- 
beard was of whither Fatima’s curiosity would lead 
her when he said, ‘ And be sure, my dear, that you 
do not enter the Blue Chamber.’ Yet the real mes 
although not so excessive as in that unfortunate 
young matron’s case, is very severe. That ladies 
never give enough money, is quite a proverb: not 
altogether an unjust one, perhaps, though it should 
be remembered that husbands often keep their 
wives very short of that article, which causes them 


policeman, to whom he complained, assured him | to ‘look twice at a sixpence’ before they with 
that it was a very favourite ‘little e’ with | it unn ily, whereas their lord and master 
drivers who could not procure fares. Either they | flings his florins about in a selfishly reckless 


are determined to get them, dead or alive (for, of 
course, they would take the body to the hospital), 
or else this practice is merely a vent for the cyni- 
cism of their natures, which, in the case of their 
more intellectual brethren, is expended in repartee. 

That both classes do behave exceedingly ill to 
women and foreigners—to all, in fact, upon whom 
they can impose—is certainly true. e ideas 
that the great Teutonic race in — have 
imbibed of these men (and doubtless not merely 
out of their ‘moral consciousness, but from sad 
experience) are, as I = to discover, of the 
most alarming kind. gentleman of i 
came over to stay with me some weeks ago, and 
arrived in a Hansom cab. 

‘He did nas ae safe, cried he, with his full 
face beaming h his spectacles, ‘and has 


‘Of course not,’ said I. ‘Why did you appre- 
exclai e with jo ity ; ‘I 
do know them, those cab-drivers of yours; they 
ill-treat, they rob; but see, I have his name and 
number rightly taken. ny owe 71 Cornhill, City, 
Ivory Balance Handle Cheese Knives, finest steel.’ 
e poor deluded man had copied the advertise- 
ment upon the splash-board; and it was difficult 
to persuade him to abandon his fool’s i 


manner ; but from whatever reason the disinclina- 
tion arises, the British female opens her purse- 
strings with reluctance, and, in consequence, renders 
an altercation with her cabman certain. It is at 
this period of the transaction that she regrets her 
disobedient behaviour, and would hail her Jones’s 
appearance as eagerly as she lately hailed the 
forbidden vehicle. 

‘ Your fare is a shilling, my good man,’ says she 
in a quavering voice, and standing on tiptoe to 
present him with that despised coin. 

‘A shilling!’ returns he disdainfully. ‘It’s 
always a shilling, just a shilling with such as you. 
You knows how to lay out your money, you do. 
I’m blest if I don’t think you women thinks as you 
will go to heaven for a shilling !’ ¢ 

Sometimes, on the other hand, these ingenious 
thetoricians pretend to an e rated respect for 
= and shelter t own — 
under the wgis of a petticoat. I remember u 
one content the wife of my bosom we 
drive of considerably under a mile and a half in a 
Hansom, and in order to avoid the possibility of 
a disturbance, tendered our Jehu a florin. 

‘This ain’t a half-crown, sir, said he, turning 
the coin over and over in his hand, as though he 
could scarcely believe his eyes. 

‘No,’ said I, slightly irritated, ‘but it is more 
than your proper fare, and you know it. ‘ 

It was very wrong of me doubtless, but upon his 
reiterating his extortionate demand, I lost my 
temper, and called him en us say) ‘a confounded 
scoundrel :’ whereupon, hiding his face behind his 
hand, as though excessively shocked, he cried : ‘O 
dear, O dear, to hear such language used before a 
lady” With which ing shot, having from his 
eyrie perceived a policeman in the distance, he 
slow! drove away. Who would not be abashed 
and di ted at receiving from such a source 
a lesson in good-manners ! 

A friend of mine, who happened to have an 
injured arm in @yshing, was once import by 

for an extra shilling. — 

‘No, answered “Be; ‘sixpence extra is quite 


enough ; and besides, you drove so badly, grinding 
inst the curbstone at every turning, that you 
have seriously hurt my arm.’ 


‘ Did I indeed, answered the cabman cynically ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
nothing Irom me stolen. | | 
| security, ; assured him that | might | 
just as well —_ to the Prussian Constitution 
against Count Bismark. 
What sad stories of London cabmen must this 
poor gentleman have had confided to him by 
suffering fellow-countrymen, before he was driven 
to take so fruitless a precaution, and doubtless as 
true as sad. My heart gives a throb of pity when- 
ever I see foreigner in a 
quering Briton sitting up alo’ at aside, an 
with half-shut eye, in heer ecstasy, over his 
unconscious prey. Is it — such men should 
spare the Alien, when they with sarcasm even 
ir own countrywomen on the small provocation 
of sixpence less than they expected? And yet, 
same suppose, that the sex 
the husband who is a wife-beater, it is 
certain that ladies are very fond of riding in 
Hansoms, notwithstanding that the driver is almost i 
sure to apostrophise them afterwards from his 
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‘and a good job too if I had busted it’ (Imagining, 
I suppose, that the fracture was a boil. 

One of the greatest compliments has ever 
been paid to the Ch of England, at the 
expense of the dissenting Body, was delivered in 
my hearing (and indeed in the hearing of half a 
hundred people about to start by the North Express 
from Euston Square) by one of these Hansom cab- 
men ; and it deserves to be recorded as an evidence 
of the high opinion which that class entertains for 
‘the Establishment,’ as well as for its own intrinsic 
merit. A High Church Rector (at the very least), 
with the stiffest of white cravats, M B waistcoat, 
and upright coat-collar, had just stepped out of this 

tleman’s vehicle, and given him what was 
Goubtless his proper fare. More was demanded, 
but an unmistakable shake of the head was the 
reply. The ecclesiastic, apprehensive of the storm, 
began to walk as hastily as dignity permitted, 
towards the booking-oflice; but he could not 
escape the winged sarcasm of his late driver. 

‘Well, if I didn’t take him for a Clergyman ; 
and after all, he’s nothing better, you see, than a 
Ranter !’ 

Surely an admirable stroke of impudence ; the 
expression ‘ you see’ too, as though he were secure 
of the sympathies of all who heard him, struck me 
as being particularly happy. I have never known 
this piece of street-humour beaten except in one 
case, which, although a well-known one, not, I 
believe, been chronicled in print. During the 
period of the Great Exhibition at Kensington, the 
omnibuses in that district increased their fares 
from threepence to fourpence. A Frenchman, 
averse to —— and who had been, I suppose, 
informed what he was to pay by some person 
unacquainted with the change in the tariff, 
proffered a threepenny-piece in payment for the 
journey. 

‘Fourpence, mossoo,’ answered the conductor, 
wagging his head. 

e unfortunate alien, who could not speak a 
word of English, still tendered the smaller coin. 

‘One, two, three, four—Four,’ cried the other, 
counting the numbers on his fingers, and roaring 
at the top of his voice, as though that would 
render him more intelligible. ‘Four! Four!’ 

This went on for about five minutes, in the 
presence of a ’busful of people, who wanted to 
settle their own little accounts, and enter the 
building. 

‘He don’t understand nothing, groaned the 
conductor, when his store of abuse was utterly 
fo aap me with the French for a blesséd 


NITRO-GLYCERINE 


Tue terrible disaster which occurred a few weeks 
ago at Aspinwall, a seaport on the eastern coast of 
the Isthmus of Panama, has naturally led people 
who are unfamiliar with the recent discoveries in 
chemical science, to make inquiries regarding the 
nature of the substance, the explosion of which 
produced such dreadful havoc with human life and 
property. The steam-ship Zuropean, the property 
of the newly-formed West Indian and Pacific 
Steam-ship Company, was unloading in the port of 
Aspinwall, alongside the wharf connected with the 


Atlantic terminus of the railway which crosses the 
Isthmus of Panama, and, without any premonitory 
symptoms, an explosion occurred, which destroyed 
not only the ship itself, but fifty or sixty human 
lives in addition, together with a great amount of 
property on shore, including the freight-house and 
the wharf—the former about six hundred, and the 
latter nearly four hundred feet long. The entire 
amount of damage done to property is reckoned 
at one million of dollars. Considering the awful 
sacrifice of life and property which resulted from 
the explosion, the violence of which is said to 
have resembled an earthquake, and, likewise, that 
there was no suspicion of danger lurking in the 
breast of any person on board the ill-fated European, 
people may well inquire: To what was the 
explosion owing; and when the answer is, Nitro- 
glycerine, they will add the query, And what is 
Nitro-glycerine ? 

Everybody knows quite well that glycerine is 
one of the mildest, blandest, and most innocent 
matters with which manuals on chemistry make 
us acquainted, The sweet, harmless compound 
glycerine was first obtained in 1779, by the 
distinguished Swedish chemist Scheele, while 
preparing lead-plaster from lard and oxide of lead, 
and by him called the ‘sweet principle of oils’ 
Chevreul, the French chemist, many years after- 
wards shewed it to be a constant product in the 
saponification of ordinary oils and fats. In 1847, 
M. Ascagne Sobrero, a young Italian, and a pupil of 
Pelouze, discovered this new compound, nitro- 
glycerine, while operating upon glycerine by means 
of nitric acid. It was shewn to be a very explosive 
body, and became an object of interest to chemists, 
many of whom have, from time to time, suffered 
serious injuries while experimenting with it. It is 
only within the last few months that it. has been 
prepared in any considerable quantity as an article 
of commerce, and sold for blasting purposes under 
the name of ‘blasting oil’ It was reserved for 
Mr Alfred Nobel, the engineer of a Swedish 
copper-mine, to demonstrate its utility as a 
substitute for gunpowder and gun-cotton in 
blasting operations, its practicability for which 
was satisfactorily proved in the course of the year 
1864, and especially during last summer, when it 
was used in the open workings of the tin-mines 
of Altenburg, in Saxony. Early in the present year, 
we were informed that it was in use at Hirschberg, 
in Silesia, being employed in blasting for a railway 
tunnel, This same substance was that which 
was shipped on board the European at Liverpool, 
and by that vessel taken out to Aspinwall on 
her second voyage, which most unfortunately 
proved to be her last one. It had been brought 
from Germany to Grimsby, and carried by railway 
to Liverpool, and there entered in the ship’s papers, 
it would seem, as some form of oil, without the 
owners of the vessel being apprised of its dangerous 
character. There were seventy cases of it (probably 
tin-plate cases). Strangely enough, almost at the 
same time that we were informed of the catastrophe 
at Aspinwall, the American newspapers informed 
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us that an ion of exactly a similar character | It is insoluble in water, but is soluble both in 


had occurred on the 16th of April at San Francisco, 
whither the blasting oil on eos the European 
was destined, thence to be sent to the mines of 
Idaho, Nevada, Colorado, &c., and that it resulted 
in the death of fifteen persons, together with great 
destruction to property. It had been taken to San 
Francisco by the Pacific mail-steamer, in two oil- 
stained boxes, each measuring about four cubic feet. 
The explosion in this instance shook the neigh- 
bourhood like an earthquake for a quarter of a 
mile round, for to that extent it is said that every 
window was broken. 

Only a few months in November last, we 
believe—an explosion of a very violent character 
took place at the Wyoming Hotel, New York, 
which, although somewhat mysterious at the time, 
now seems to have been due to the spontaneous 
and sudden decomposition of none other than this 
remarkable chemical agent. A box containing 
samples of chemical oils had arrived at the 
pom Hotel from Hamburg, and, on bei 
lifted and carried into the street, exploded in about 

irty seconds with most astounding effects. It 
was known to have been accompanied _ person 
named Leers, from Hamburg, where Mr Nobel, the 
ngage bringing it under the notice of the 
public. 

It is obviously reprehensible in the highest 
degree to impose on shipping and other public 
carrying agencies articles of so dangerous a charac- 
ter under false descriptions, thus endangering 
many lives and a great amount of property. Yet 
we are informed that it is no uncommon thing 
for Lo ger of a particular description to 

in, powerful ing-powder, made from spent 
tan, ashen shi as repared Tan ;’ and other 
instances could = quoted of persons knowingl 

property. 

Nitro-glycerine, as its name would almost indi- 
cate, is produced by the action of nitric acid 
on glycerine, but in practice it is found desirable 
to employ strong oil of vitriol or sulphuric acid 
along with the nitric acid. According to Dr 
Sobrero, the discoverer of the substance, a mix- 
ture should be made of two ounces of oil of 
vitriol, and one ounce of fuming nitric acid, and 
kept cool by ice applied externally, half an ounce 
of syrupy glycerine being gradually stirred in. The 
glycerine dissolves in the acid mixture, without 
any nitric fumes being dise ; but in course 
of time the mixture acquires a cloudy appearance, 
owing to the formation of a yellowish, oily-looking 
substance, which gradually collects on the surface. 
The whole is then seunvel into a glass vessel con- 
taining about fifty ounces of cold water. The 
ae separates immediately, and, being 
very heavy, falls to the bottom of the vessel; 
the acid water is poured off, and the product is 
washed with water until the washings give no 
indication of even a trace of acid. 

The nitro-glycerine, thus produced, is a light 
yellow liquid, having somewhat the appearance of 
olive oil, and of the specific gravity of about 1-6, 
being therefore more than one and a half times the 
weight of water—a property which proves of great 
advantage in the use of the substance. It is inodor- 
ous, but has a sweetish-pungent and aromatic taste, 
and when placed on the tongue, even in small 
quantity, produces headache, which lasts for hours. 


alcohol and ether. 

As already mentioned, Mr Nobel, on gaining 
acquaintance with the explosiveness of nitro- 
glycerine, set to work to utilise that property 
in blasting operations, and succeeded far beyon 
his most sanguine expectations. He very soon 
succeeded in securing patent-rights for its man- 
ufacture and in Sweden, Prussia, France, 
England, and the United States ; and it is already 
rapidly superseding gunpowder as a blasting 
material in mines, quarries, and railway tun- 
nelli Glycerine is obtained from animal and 
caguiiie fixed oils and fats, by decomposi 
them, and removing the fatty acids which they all 
contain ; but the oily character is not restored by 
treating the glycerine with nitric and sulphuric 
acids. With an oil, we generally associate the idea 
of a harmless and innocuous substance, although 
there is an exception in the case of the oil expressed 
from bitter almonds ; but then, like nitro-glycerine, 


being | it is a nitro-compound, and such substances are 


generally to be — with suspicion. 

Since the New York, San Francisco, and Aspin- 
wall explosions, much that is false has been 
written, and published in newspapers, to the dis- 
eredit of nitro-glycerine. The substance is so 

uliarly adapted for the of ye 

owever, that it can well afford to be called i 
names. It is capable of doing more work, and 
at less cost, than gunpowder ; and we make bold 
to say, that it is not more rous than that 
substance, if it is as dangerous. It cannot explode 
by simple contact with fire; for on applying a 
fall into it, the nitro-glycerine burns quietly away. 
Tt will not explode in the liquid state, until it is 
heated to a temperature of about three hundred 
and sixty degrees Fahrenheit, and even then 
there is no explosion if the substance is freely 
exposed to the air. To explode nitro-glycerine, 1 
is necessary that it should be in a close vessel, or in 
a confined a a covering of water is quite suffi- 
cient. In illustration of this statement, we would 
mention one or two of a number of remarkable 
experiments, instituted by a Swedish commission, 
consisting of Commodore Adlersparre and several 
— of the Academy of Science, Royal 

useum, and Technologicai Institution, Stockho 
A quantity of nitro-glycerine was poured out on a 
flat stone ; the liquid did not catch fire when a red- 
hot iron bar was bom along its surface ; it did not 
explode, but only burned quietly when the bar 
was allowed to lie for some time in contact with 
it. Upon removing the bar, unconsumed liquid 
remained on the stone. In another instance, a 
cavity in a stone was filled with the explosive 
liquid ; a burning stick was plunged into it, and, 
on being stirred, the nitro-glycerine burned with 
flame, but without explosion. The burning ceased 
of itself when the stick had been consumed by the 
fire. And on this point, the patentee himself says 
it does not catch fire like turpentine or spirits, but 
goes out when the match is withdrawn. 

The explosion of nitro-glycerine is attended with 
the production of a very limited amount of smoke, 
if there is even any ; and, consequently, its advant- 
age over gunpowder is very evident, as in the driv- 
ing of tunnels there is no delay necessary to get 
rid of the smoke. We are not able at present to 
say that the vapour of prussic or hydrocyanic 


acid is not found amongst the products the 
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decomposition—nay, we should be inclined to 
affirm that it is, looking at the ingredients which 
the compound contains; and yet Mr Cragg, the 
director and manager of the slate-quarries of the 
Glynrhonwy Slate Company, at Caernarvon, North 
Wales, says that, while superintending the firing of 
some shots in a tunnel, although he was on the 
spot in every instance immediately after the shots 
were fired, at a distance of sixty-three yards from 
the mouth of the tunnel, and without any venti- 
lating-shaft, he experienced no ill effects from the 
fumes from the decom nitro-glycerine. But 
in open quarries, at all events, there would be no 
danger to the workmen. It is certain that there is 
no solid residue left after an explosion of this sub- 
stance ; and hence, in the case of metallic ores, as 
there is no blackening, there can be no difficulty in 
tracing the course of the vein ; and in the case of 

Nitro-glycerine other advantages over gun- 
powien, = en employed in blasting. One of the 
most striking is its great ing and eruptive 
force compared with its bulk. ‘The expense of 
boring in ordinary blasting has hithertd been 
very great, being no less than five, ten, or, in very 
hard rocks, even twenty times as as the price 
of the gunpowder used. The new blasting material 
requires so little boring that it would be more eco- 
nomical to employ it ss even if the 
latter were got for nothing. e average result 
hitherto has been a saving of fifty to sixty per 
cent. on the cost of blasting in quarries, and thirty 
to forty per cent. in mines. 
iage, storing, ing of 

cerine are in every way safe, when only o 
care is observed. It has been canioh temp bom 
dreds of miles—all over Europe, in fact—both by 
water and by land, as ordinary merchandise, with- 
out any disastrous consequences ensuing, the most 
simple precautions being attended to. it has been 
suggested that the concussion of a case of it falling 
into the hold of the European steam-ship might 
have caused the dreadful explosion at Aspinwall. 
But the substance will not explode in this way. 
Nitro-glycerine has been thrown from heights of 
fifty feet without effect. In Hamburg, it was 
thrown up in a rocket, and its fall of more 
than one thousand feet did not explode it. The 
Stockholm commissioners, working out the same 
point, filled several glass bottles with the 
explosive liquid, and had them thrown with great 
force from a height down upon a rock below ; the 
bottles were smashed to pieces, but none of the 
material exploded. In another —s ent, in 
order to satisfy the doubts of some of the observers, 
they filled three glass bottles with nitro-glycerine, 
af heated them in hot water to up of one 
hundred and twenty degrees Fahrenheit. The 
bottles were then thrown violently against a stone ; 
a shattered to fragments, but no explosion 


Many other interesting facts have been elicited 
by Mr Nobel and other experimenters. One of 
is that nitro-glycerine may be exploded by 
percussion, when a thin layer of it is spread on an 
anvil and struck sharply with a hammer. Strangely 
enough, however, the explosion is localised to the 
spot underneath the face of the hammer ; there 
may be almost as many detonations as blows struck. 
Another is, that the explosive liquid freezes and 
stallises in cold weather, but resumes all its 
properties on melting, which may be 


effected by immersing the containing vessel in hot 
water. Its ery carne seems to be as high as 
from forty-three to forty-six degrees Fahrenheit, 
and at all temperatures under the lowest of these 
it is probably an icy mass. This is undoubtedly 
one of its disadvantages. 
The mode of using this remarkable material 
is as follows: Bore-holes are made in the rock, 
or fissures already formed may be taken advantage 
of, providing they are not too large. The bores 
n not be more than an inch in diameter; in 
many cases, even half an inch is wide enough. If 
the bore is water-tight, the liquid may be simpl. 
poured in ; if not, it is caiened so by lining it wi 
soft clay. A paper-plug is then pushed down 
nearly to the surface of the nitro-glycerine ; a fuse 
is thrust down to the paper, then a handful of gun- 
— is thrown in, and the bore is a with 
oose sand or clay. The tamping should not be 
hard, as that is both useless and dangerous. For 
shallow bores, cartridges may be used for the nitro- 
glycerine ; but they are not necessary. It is not 
necessary either to be concerned about any water 
that may be in a bore-hole; for if the blasting 
liquid be poured in, it will sink to the bottom, 
owing to its greater specific gravity. At the 
extremity of Nobel’s patent fuse, a percussion-cap 
is tightly fitted, the explosion of which is com- 
municated to the gunpowder, and through it to the 
explosive liquid ; or the explosion of the percussion- 
cap is communicated directly to the es 
when the blasting is done under water. It should 
also be mentioned that the percussion-cap required 
is likewise patented by Mr Nobel ; common caps 
not being suitable. 

The great mechanical power exerted by nitro- 

lycerine is due to the fact that, on being exploded, 
it is completely resolved into gases of various kinds. 
Gunpowder, in practice, does not become wholly 
transformed into gases, consequently, the alteration 
in bulk is not so great as in the case of nitro- 
glycerine. Not only is there complete transforma- 
tion of the liquid into ° but the latter is enor- 
mously increased in bulk by rarefaction, owing to 
the heat developed in the explosion being so very 
great when com with that of a gunpowder 
explosion. Bulk for bulk, the explosive force of 
nitro-glycerine is thirteen, that of gunpowder being 
one; taking equal weights, nitro-glycerine does 
eight times as much work as gunpowder. One 
pound of the explosive liquid at present costs as 
much as seven pounds of gunpowder, but then it 
does a deal more work ; in fissured rocks, the 
nitro-glycerine is calculated to be from twenty to 
thirty times more effective than gunpowder. 

We see no good reason why there should be so 
much consternation about the us nature of 
this new explosive material. ew York, San 
Francisco, Sydney, Liverpool, and other places that 
have already gained an with it, by 
explosions or otherwise, not fancy themselves 
to be resting on a volcano just ready for action, 
because they may have a few cases of it now and 
then passing through them towards their destina- 
tion in the mining regions; and, above all, it is 
not desirable, in our opinion, that the strong arm 
of the law should be sought to prevent the manu- 
facture and transport of this valuable material. It 
has been abundantly demonstrated to be a highly 
serviceable agent, economising by its use both the 
labour and capital required in blasting operations. 
Let its transmission, by land sea, as also 
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be ; let its use be care- 
fully superintended ; but do not curb and limit the 
inventive powers of the human mind, for if they 
can call this powerful substance into being, and 
apply its pent-up force to advantage, they can also 
suggest plans whereby its use may proceed without 
entailing either death or danger on any single 

rson ; nay, these are already suggested, and are 
oth known and practised by many persons in both 
hemispheres, where the use of nitro-glycerine is 
doing much valuable service in an important branch 
of industrial enterprise. 


A TYPHOON IN THE CHINA SEAS. 
onus! 

We split, we split !—Farewell, my wife and children! 

Farewell, brother! We split, we split, we split! 

Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of 
barren ground ; long heath, brown furze, anything. 

Tempest, Act I. Scene 1. 

‘WELL, master, what sort of a night are we going 
to have, do you think? Wind seems to be getting 
up. —* Why, F——, I am afraid we shall have a 
blow ; and I don’t like the appearance of the clouds 
or that sky at all. Do you notice that pale red and 
wild appearance about the setting sun? That, I 
fear, by all accounts, forebodes no good. The 
China seas are by no means free, you know, at this 
time of the year, from typhoons and hurricanes, 

This conversation took place on board the 
—, one afternoon about sunset, during the 
month of September 1865, previous to one of, if not 
the severest typhoons ever experienced. The baro- 
meter, I believe, has never been known to have 
fallen so much as it did in this instance. It was 
about two bells (7 P.M.) in the second dog-watch, 
on 2d September 1865, that we all remarked 
what a singularly red appearance the sky pre- 
sented. The heat was damp and very oppressive, 
creating a longing for fresh air, as though one was 
in a raging fever. Repeated flashes of lightning 
added to the horror of the scene, which, with a fast- 
falling barometer, fully realised the approach of 
the dreaded typhoon. 

About 11 a.m. of the second day of the storm, the 
wind increasing in violence, and the sea gradually 
getting heavier and heavier, the captain took in all 
sail, for the wind was all round the compass, 
and never steady in one quarter for any time. 
We were now under bare poles, and the rolling 
of the ship was beginning to get very serious 
—already twenty-four degrees. The force of 
the wind was twelve, thereby indicating a hurri- 
cane ; by degrees the wind dropped, until at last 
we were in a perfect calm, yet with a good sea run- 
ning. We all congratulated ourselves that we were 
safely out of it. Large quantities of sea-birds kept 
falling exhausted on the deck, being blown into 
the centre, in the same helpless way as we were. 
We set to work, officers and men, to pump out 
the ship, taking spells by turns. Whilst the ship 
is being pumped out, we will take our reader to 
the different parts of it. 

The upper deck was one mass of débris; 


sails, though furled, actually blown from the 
yard; yards smashed and adrift. Looking into 
the mizzen-rigging, you see one of the quarter- 
boats stove in and blown up aloft, shewing the 
force of the wind to have moved it from its 
davits, to which it was firmly secured, as any one 
may know who has ever been on board a ship, and 
noticed the way of fastening the boats. On the 
other side of the rigging, you see the remains of the 
other cutter, in shape of part only of the stern- 
sheets, everything else connected with it being 
entirely blown away. Although ‘ man-ropes’ had 
been lashed all over the upper deck, to facilitate 
the working of the ship, you could not stand steady 
during the horrid motion caused by the exces- 
sive rolling. In the officers’ mess-room, there was 
a great quantity of water, the table wrenched off 
its iron legs, and continually charging up and 
down the room, as the ship rolled, which, together 
with casks, cases, chairs, broken glass, and crockery, 
and other débris, rendered the place highly dan- 
gerous to those in search of eatables or drink- 
ables. The screw-hatch, in the after-part of the 
mess-room, was wholly washed away, thereby caus- 
ing innumerable articles to be carried down the 
screw-well into the sea. The stern-ports, although 
secured with dead-lights, were washed in; so one 
can easily imagine the quantity of water that kept 
pouring in with each roll or pitch of the ship. 

The cabins fared no better. Bedding and other 
clothing got quite soaked through ; we had to sleep 
in the same clothes for three consecutive nights, 
besides wearing them all day; and the water, 
splashing up from the deck, perfectly saturated us 
from head to foot as we lay on our swinging-beds, 
trying to get a few minutes’ sleep—a thing next to 
impossible. 

As concerns the cockpit, lower deck, and other 
mess-places, they fared no better. The sea-chests 
in the cockpit were all afloat, rendering the 
thoroughfare from the deck to the cabin exceed- 
ingly unpleasant. 

Next day, we again got into the centre of the 
storm, observing the same peculiarity with regard 
to the calm and birds as before. During the 
interval of the second and third day, the baro- 
meter actually fell to 27°63, and remained so for 
siateen minutes. This was our most critical 
moment. The sea made a complete sweep over 
our boom-boats, and drowned all our live-stock. 
The lee waist hammock-nettings were under water 
for several minutes. It was then that the captain 
of the ship asked the master whether he thought it 
advisable to cut away the main-mast ; at the same 
time giving the order to the carpenter to stand by 
to cut it away. ‘Shall we cut away now or not ?’ 
said the captain. ‘I’m certain she cannot right 
except we do so.—All ready to cut away the mast, 
Mr ——?’—‘All ready, sir, answered Mr —— 
—‘ Wait a minute longer, sir,’ said the master ; 
‘I think she is righting ;’ and that minute’s 
delay saved the mast, for she righted, otherwise 
we must have gone down, as the quantity of water 


looking aloft, you saw the rigging all askew— 


we took.in during the time the hammock-nettings 
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were under water, could not but have told very 
shortly after. As the third day dawned, the baro- 
meter had risen to 28°28, with a hurricane blowing 
from the eastward. At 6 A.M., we wore under bare 
poles. At this time, we were in the centre for 
the second time, as I stated above. Greatly dis- 
heartened, we set to work again to pump out the 
ship. Many men by this time had given up 
hope, and it took all the tact the officers possessed 
to keep up their courage; but with hard work, 
enlivened by songs, we got the water under, and 
steered again out of the centre. The roll of the 
ship was from 45° to 48°—beyond all description ; 
and combined with the thick rain, dense showers 
of spray, and the howling of the wind, made our 
situation really awful. During the fourth day, the 
barometer had gone up to 29°63, and the wind 
gradually abated ; and at last it appeared that we 
had evidently steered on the right course. We 
managed to set a little sail, which put more heart 
into the men, already done up with the hard work. 

Both men and officers fared very badly in the 
feeding-line: the men had to eat their pork raw, 
as the galley-fire could not be lit on account of the 
quantity of water in the ship, although the donkey- 
engine (steam) was doing its best to pump it out. 
For two days, the writer could only get two 
sardines and a little biscuit, and about an ounce of 
potted salmon ; and I daresay the men fared worse. 
It was very ludicrous seeing the ‘spills’ some 
fellows got who missed their hold when the ship 
suddenly rolled heavier than usual ; they not only 
got a nasty fall, but were wet through with water, 
and covered with slush, comprised of portmanteaus 
in a pulpy state, and various other things—old 
shoes, torn sheets, bedding, &., all of which were 
floating about the ship. On the day that the 
typhoon abated, we managed to get an Irish stew 
made in a large tin kettle; and being the only 
meal for that day, it was heartily enjoyed, and we 
were not particular in helping ourselves with our 
fingers. All got about half a ration of it, which 
only tickled the appetite a little. We found some 
bottled beer, after getting our feet cut among the 
glass and other broken articles which kept wash- 
ing up and down the mess-room. On the fifth day, 
it was still blowing a gale of wind, but we hardly 
felt it after the force of the typhoon. We got our 
things up on deck, and had them dried—a mass of 
worthless rubbish! Everything was discoloured 
or spoiled. During the next day, luckily, the 
weather kept fine, so we got our rigging set up, 
and made new spars, and spliced those that were 
damaged. But what a wreck we did look! The 
paint-work washed away, and the cabins in the after- 
part of the mess-room entirely washed down: the 
loose rigging and ropes, too, minus their tar, looked 
very queer. As we got fair and moderate weather, 
we reached Hong-kong about the middle of the 
month of September 1865, being in all twenty- 
three days out from Yokohama—an unusually long 


voyage. 
We learned, after our arrival at Hong-kong, that 
several ships had got into the typhoon, but had 


avoided steering into the centre for the second 
time, or even the first, as we did. The lowest 
point their barometer had fallen to only indicated 
28°70; and ours shewing 27°63, proves what a fear- 
ful storm we must have been in. The clouds 
seemed to be actually on board, if I may so call it, 
and you could see nothing but a dense cloud of 
rain and spray, which not only nearly blinded you, 
but rendered your mouth dry and parched—the 
peculiar effect of imbibing sea-water—Such is 
the account of one who was witness of that well- 
known typhoon of September 1865 ; and the storms 
of the Indian and China seas are truly awful. 


THE CAFE 


Ir is a bright October morning ; I have broken my 
fast, eaten grapes, with cheese as dessert, and done 
my best to imagine that (as Frenchmen say it does) 
the mixture gives a pleasure equal to that of kissing 
the pouting lips of a pretty woman. In my 
opinion, there is little, if any, connection between 
the two. 

Well, I have done my déjedner, and am going to 
enjoy a cup of café noir, a petit verre, and a cigar. 
Here is the Café de PEurope. I do not want to 
look at its name, emblazoned in gold letters over 
the door: that old gentleman, in the felt-hat, the 
high shirt-collar, and the short unmentionables, 
sipping his coffee at one of the little marble tables 
that surround the entrance, is sufficient guarantee 
that I have not mistaken my way. I know he 
never frequents any other establishment. In fact, 
it is matter of doubt whether he does not sleep 
under one of the seats, for, from the first thing in 
the morning to the last thing at night, this ancient 
party may be seen outside or inside the glazed 
and glittering halls of M. Chose. If he is not 
taking his coffee and smoking his cigar, he is 
drinking his choppe, and inhaling through a meer- 
schaum. If he is not playing dominoes or draughts, 
backgammon or chess, then it is piquet or écarté 
that occupies his attention. It is true ‘that on rare 
occasions he may be seen when doing none of these 
things, and then he doth terribly gnaw ‘/his white 
moustache, and look like the lion in his den, or, for 
aught I know, the Douglas in his hall. 

I enter the café. Obsequious gargon requests 


my commands; and soon on a plated waiter, - 


behold, appear the cup and little bottle of cognac ! 
*Versez!’ he shouts, when coffee-pot in hand, 
enters gargon No. 2, who gives me good measure, 
high up, yea, even flowing over abundantly. And 
now, having composed myself on the red velvet- 
cushioned seat, lit my cigar, and taken just one 
little sip, to give the correct flavour to the weed, I 
gaze around. 

Like the boy’s ha’porth of sweets, heré are all 
sorts. And do I not know them? Can I not 
discern? Am I not able to analyse? Yes, verily. 
What would the Muse be worth, had she not the 
art of distinguishing a tailor from an ex-colonel of 
the Garde Impériale, though their coats be of the 
same cut, and their hats cocked on one side, at 
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exactly the same angle? Of what value would be 
her second-sight, if she could not look through the 
blue cloth tunic of that gentleman opposite—see 
the two little sample-bottles of vin blanc and vin 
rouge, together with the circulars of ‘ our firm,’ 
and tell immediately how that he is a traveller 
in the wine-trade, and hails from Bordeaux ? 
Truly, the Muse knoweth all these things, and 
as far as space permits, can tell you all about the 
company. 

Let me begin with this group at the next table. 
These blue-coated, red-trousered, epauletted, deco- 
rated, close-cropped, curled, moustached, marked 
and numbered men—they are officers in the 555th 
Regiment of the line. No great perceptive faculty 
is necessary to see that, for there are the figures 
on their shakos. A famous corps is this 555th, 
and many the battle in which its serried ranks 
have brought their bayonets down to the charge. 
That iron-gray man with the scar on his forehead, 
who is speaking in such an excited manner, what 
is he saying? ‘ Solferino.’ Ha! yes, the 555th was 
at Solferino, I recollect, and he got that scar from 
an Austrian sabre. Eh? ‘Plom! plom! pouf’” I 
understand you, my dear sir. You wish to infer 
that you saw stars for a moment, then there was 
blood in your eyes, and ‘pouf,” down you went 
—very unpleasant indeed. And this dark man 
with the bald head and moustaches, like a couple 
of rats with their tails curled up, I must know 
him—to be sure I do. He it was to whom the 
Emperor shouted, when a body of Austrians threat- 
ened to surround his majesty and his staff: ‘ Capi- 
taine, enléve moi ga;’ and in five minutes the 
white coats were running pell-mell down the hill, 
with the gallant 555th at their heels. That bit of 
ribbon of which he is so proud was his reward. 
This younger fellow, with the bright black eyes, 
well-cut features, and downy upper lip, did not 
get that medal for nothing. A more gallant soldier 
never drew sword; but for no deed of slaughter 
was that decoration awarded. When Jeanette, the 
fair and daring vivanditre, fell wounded on the 
field of Magenta, who was it but the sous-lieu- 
tenant, Jean Jacques Dubois, who rushed, mid a 
storm of bullets, and right across the line of fire of 
an Austrian battery, to bear the poor girl out of 
the way of further harm; and no doubt, as he 
carried the lovely form in his strong arms, he felt 
a hero, and he was one. 

What a queer-looking old gentleman that is, with 
the green cut-away, the broad-brimmed hat, and 
the blue spectacles. Unpleasant are the lines with 
which Time has tattooed his sharp-looking visage ; 
look at those deep ones round the corners of his 
mouth. There is something intensely disagreeable 
in the curve they take. But he looks up from his 
Débats. Ho! ho! my friend, I know you. You 
and I have met before many a long league from 
here ; away, down in the south, where rolls the 
Guadalquivir’s tawny tide in the shade of the 
Giralda. It was not at a little white marble table 
I was in the habit of seeing you then; you took 


your seat by the cloth of green in those days. I 


have heard a tale about you and your blue spec- 
tacles. You are a wicked old man, I fear, for I 
know more than one spot in Europe where you 
would scarcely care to shew that hooked nose of 
yours. A prosperous rascal are you, it seems, 
retired from business. You don’t intend to run the 
risk of any more unpleasant discoveries, do you ? 
Those occasions, on which, by bending your back, 
and making yourself look so very old, you escaped 
the kicking you so richly deserved. Knave of 
clubs! knave of clubs! I remember the scene, and 
how I thought that to brand that same knave on 
your wrinkled old forehead, would have been a 
just and fitting punishment. 

There, in yonder corner, are a party of German 
clerks, smoking their clays before going back to the 
high stool and the ledger at two o'clock. 
have their coffee served in glasses, which they keep 
filling up with water, to make it last out the hour 
which they have to spare. Economical youths are 
these sons of the Vaterland, and with their two 
hundred francs a month, they manage to lead a 
very endurable sort of existence. Over their 
dominoes, they talk of politics, and curse Bismark. 
Ah! my young friend Max, aged twenty, how hurt 
and annoyed the prime-minister would feel could 
he but hear you condemning his policy in such 
harsh terms ; could he but listen to those crack jaw- 
words issuing from your extensive mouth, how 
humbled would be the first adviser of Prussia’s 
king! Nay, in a country where counts kill cooks, 
who knows but that a Von’s bullet might not con- 
descend to make a hole through you, O indiscreetest 
of Maxes. 

What is all this noise about? Two Frenchmen 
are quarrelling over their cards, it seems. ‘ Mais 
monsieur, &c.’ ‘Non, monsieur, pas de tout, &c.’ 
‘Je vous dis, &.’ ‘Ce n’est pas vrai, &’ ‘Je 
joue le roi, &’ ‘C'est impossible, ‘Enfin, 
&c. ;’ and the storm gradually dwindles to a calm ; 
the one who bawled the loudest, and threw his 
hands up the highest, having apparently got the 
better of his weaker-lunged antagonist ; and another 
game is begun, accompanied by mutterings of dis- 
satisfaction from the conquered party. 

But the hum of voices is perceptibly diminishing 
in force, and the busy bees are off to their various 
hives. Six empty glasses and a broken pipe are 
the only memorials left behind them by the 
Teutons. The waiter is at work with his serviette 
where late the two players ‘rowed’ over their 
game of piquet. The soldiers have buckled on 
their swords, and gone off at the quick march. 
The green cut-away has some roguery in hand 
which requires his attendance elsewhere ; and the 
old habitué being alone, amuses himself by 
making a little tower with dominoes. But is 
there nothing left worthy the chronicler’s attention ? 
Verily, the gaily-dressed lady-president, and her 
magnificent counter, must have their place in the 
narrative. The latter is somewhat in the shape of 
a pulpit, and is a sight to see, a wonder to behold, 
a dazzling and imposing structure, which imme- 
diately arrests the stranger's attention. Its top is 
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of white marble, and its sides are adorned by the 
artist’s brush and the gilder’s leaf. Like a regiment 
of Goliaths opposed to a crowd of little Davids, 
the tall liqueur bottles in their silver-plated tray 
face the smaller receptacles for cognac, on an 
equally elegant stand; neath the shade of the 
former, the glistening sugar-basins are drawn up 
in brilliant array, vis-a-vis, the shining cigar-holders, 
and over all, tower two urns of the best electro- 
plate, on which beats the fierce light of a hundred 
gas-jets. In the one are put the spoons, which, 
shewing themselves above the rim, add considerably 
to its lustre ; and deep in the bowels of the other 
lie the coppers with which the generosity of the 
visitors has rewarded the exemplary conduct of the 
waiters. As for Madame or Mademoiselle, as the 
case may be, she sits behind this effulgent mass, is 
inclined to embonpoint, has dark eyes and raven 
tresses, dons a cap which says as plainly as cap can 
say, that when its mistress’s Johnny goes to the fair, 
he does not forget to buy the promised bunch of blue 
ribbons ; and wears a dress which, fitting tightly, 
suits admirably the voluptuous development of her 
figure. The whole is backed up by a glass ten 
feet by six, so as not to permit a single charm to 
escape notice; an example worthy of being fol- 
lowed, since, if ‘a thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever, why should one not be enabled, when 
possible, to see all sides of it at once. 

There is a peculiarity in the café which strongly 
testifies to one of the well-known characteristics of 
the Gaul. Turn which way you will, your own 
pleasing countenance meets your gaze ; plate-glass 
here, plate-glass there, plate-glass everywhere. 
Monsieur is never tired of regarding the hand- 
somest man he ever saw; and if the facility for 
doing so were not afforded him, miserable indeed 
would be his life below. The curl of his 
moustache demands frequent attention. That off- 
side lock, which adorns his front, must be kept in 
position. Those eyes, those beautiful eyes, how he 
delights to encounter their gaze! That nose, quelle 
horreur!—that nose might possibly have a smut 
on its tip, which would entirely spoil the effect of 
its fair proportions. It follows, then, that for him 
one of the necessities of existence is a mirror; 
accordingly, in his favourite resort, one finds this 
great want of his supplied with all the generosity 
of an acute public caterer, who understands his 
countrymen too well not to give them the means 
of their prevailing weakness—their 


ile! la belle France, les beaux Frangais et les 
belles Frangaises. Is there such another nation on 
the face of the earth? The Gallic cock mounts 
his perch, and affirms que non. His men of genius, 
his sailors, his soldiers, and above all, those little 
fellows got up in that mongrel Turkish costume, 
and to whom he has given the imposing name 
of Zouaves—are incomparable. As for himself, 
was ever a bird with such magnificent plumage? 
Anglo-Saxon! take my advice, and take his word, 
that there never was. Argue not the point ; tempt 
him not to crow his loudest, for therein lies his 
veritable strength. 


But the cup is empty; the fragrant weed is 
reduced to ashes; and it is time I bade adieu to 
the indulgent reader. 


DU MBY. 


I sre the face of the friend I lost 
Before me as I sit ; 

His thin white hands, so eubtle and swift, 
And his eyes that gleam with wit. 


I see him across the square green cloth, 
That's dappled with black and red ; 

Between the luminous globes of lamps, 
I watch the friend long dead. 


Brow mysterious as the Sphynx ; 
Eyes that let no secrets out ; 

When I lay me down a thirteenth card, 
And put the foe to rout. 


Wily and soft as a tiger-cat, 
He watches the sly finesse ; 

Or the false card snaps with a stately trump, 
And a blow beyond redress. 


It is only I who can see him there, 
With victory in his glance, 

As the cross ruff stopped, he strides along, 
Like Wellington through France. 


I’ve only to look at the vacant seat, 
To see that face again ; 

A conquering smile in his grave clear eyes, 
As of one on a battle-plain. 


And ever I see in Dumby’s place, 
No lonely blank, and no empty chair, 

But the calm, wise face of my long-lost friend, 
With his wily and watchful air. 


He died years past, in the jungle reeds ; 
But still I see him sit 

Facing me with his fan of cards, 
And those eyes that beam with wit. 
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